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"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and 
prosperity  within  thy  palaces.'" 

Psalms  cxxii,  7. 


A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 


At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  not  only  Europe,  but 
the  whole  world,  is  being  shaken  to  its  foundations,  it  is 
open  to  anyone  to  suggest  some  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
warfare,  some  practical  method  for  securing  permanent 
peace  and  freedom. 

When  we  have  to  fight  for  our  country  against  the  most 
reckless  and  domineering  militarism,  it  is  important  to  know 
what  we  are  to  secure  by  fighting.  We  should  understand 
what  we  are  aiming  at,  so  as  to  be  nerved  to  endurance  and 
strung  to  the  concert  pitch  of  national  effort. 

In  our  Statesmen  we  have  a  phalanx  of  talent,  energy, 
and  devoted  patriotism,  and  the  chivalrous  attitude  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  the  Government  during  this  crisis  have 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  however,  in  which  there  may  be  a 
modicum  of  truth,  that  the  looker-on  sees  most  of  the  game. 
Sometimes  he  sees  a  point  or  an  ensemble  which  may  have 
escaped  the  most  technical  and  experienced  player.  This  is 
my  excuse  for  intervening  at  the  present  juncture  with  some 
new  suggestions,  which  are  the  result  of  many  years  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  war. 

No  disbelief  in  war  is  worth  anything,  unless  an  alterna- 
tive of  a  really  feasible  nature  is  forthcoming.  I  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  look  at  it  from  a  common-sense  stand- 
point and  offer  the  solution  to  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 


My  plan  to  abolish  war  is  simple,  practical  and  effective, 
but  it  is  not  absolute,  because  human  nature  is  not  perfect. 
I  have  to  provide  for  certain  contingencies,  but  I  think  these 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  and  if  they  did,  they  would 
serve  but  to  justify  the  plan. 

I  have  also  desired  to  encourage  the  right  "  kind  "  of 
Patriotism.  True  Patriotism  should  be  eager  for  everything 
which  contributes  to  the  real  welfare  of  one's  country  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense.  It  may  argue  a  concentration  on 
one's  own  country  in  particular,  but  should  not  include  any 
desire  tO  prejudice  other  countries.  It  is  like  a  man  who 
works  for  his  own  family  but  not  against  other  families. 

If  one's  family  is  attacked,  however,  every  member  of 
it  should  unite  in  its  defence.  So  also  should  we  be  willing 
when  required  to  rally  round  our  country's  standard  and 
every  man  should  do  his  share. 

The  plan  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  but 
would  especially  tend  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  worker  in 
every  country.  It  would  open  the  way  to  the  development 
of  mutual  good  feeling,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  loftiest 
aspirations. 

I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  commit  this  scheme  to 
paper,  if  only,  in  the  first  instance,  by  way  of  outline,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  widely  read,  may  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  every  patriotic  man  or  woman  and  that  it  may  be  a  contri- 
bution towards  settling  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
with  which  mankind  has  ever  been  confronted. 

I  am  obliged  to  members  of  the  public  for  some 
criticisms  of  the  first  issue  of  this  booklet,  and  have  borne 
them  in  mind  in  preparing  the  present  edition.    As  other 


editions  will  be  issued  later,  any  sympathetic  suggestions 
will  be  appreciated  and  shall  receive  my  earnest  and  careful 
attention. 


O.  F.  MACLAGAN. 

Goldsmith  Road, 
Friern  Barnet, 

London,  N. 

September,  1914. 


Note. — The  first  edition  of  this  work  contained 
only  a  small  part  of  the  present  matter  and 
was  entitled  "War  Abolished."  As  this 
was  considered  a  misleading  title  and  so 
much  has  been  added  and  certain  parts 
amended,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
alter  it  to  "  Britain's  Opportunity." 
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Chapter  I. 


BRITONS  TO  THE  FRONT. 

We  are  in  the  turmoil  of  war.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  against  one  of  the  most  barefaced  attempts  to 
throttle  our  liberty.  We  are  attacked  by  a  nation  which  has 
made  war  an  idol,  which  has  instigated  the  race  of  arma- 
ments, and  which  has  thrown  to  the  winds  those  gentler 
feelings  we  hoped  had  become  an  indestructible  adjunct  to 
the  manners  of  the  foremost  nations. 

Once  more  we  have  been  compelled  to  draw  the  sword 
in  defence  of  honour,  liberty  and  justice.  Never  can  Britain 
remain  silent  when  these  are  attacked. 

Looking  back  over  Britain's  history,  we  see  many  a 
glorious  page  written  by  her  championship  of  the  right. 
The  standard  of  British  morality  and  justice  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest. 

Was  it  not  Britain  who  succoured  the  slaves?  Did  we 
not  ourselves,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Wilberforce,  pay  the 
price  of  their  liberty  and  send  joy  and  gratitude  through  many 
a  black,  but  faithful  heart?  Has  not  Britain  ever  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  progress  and  liberty? 

Now  we  have  another  evil  with  which  Britain  can 
grapple,  another  dragon  for  St.  George  to  slay,  another 
monster  to  be  reduced  to  submission,  and  to  Britain  should 
be  allotted  the  task  of  leading  in  this  new  and  most  glorious 
enterprise. 

What  we  want  now  is  to  gain  a  rapid  and  decisive  vic- 
tory ;  but  more  even  than  that,  we  want  a  permanent  victory. 
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We  want  to  have  such  an  aim  that  henceforth,  peace  will  be 
assured.  We  want  to  gain  more  than  the  few  years'  peace 
which  could  be  caused  by  mutual  and  financial  exhaustion. 
We  want  to  come  with  such  tremendous  force,  such  irresis- 
tible power  that  we  can  ensure  thereafter  an  equilibrium  of 
peace  hitherto  unknown. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  this  war  is  a  fight  for 
peace,  and  that  thereafter  we  are  to  have  constant  peace. 
But  to  attain  this,  to  add  another  laurel  to  our  crown,  we 
must  have  a  plan,  a  scheme  of  peace,  which  shall  be  practic- 
able, which  shall  be  designed  to  meet  every  necessity  of  the 
situation  and  which  shall  provide  for  every  eventuality  likely 
to  occur. 

Such  a  scheme  is  here  outlined  and  the  necessity  for  it 
is  made  clear.  To  carry  it  out,  it  requires  only  the  earnest 
championship  of  Britain,  and  to  secure  this  we  want  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  our  Statesmen  and  of  all  the  patriotic  men 
and  women  of  our  mighty  Empire. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  impossible  in  the  scheme. 
Every  detail  is  capable  of  being  put  into  operation  and  would 
really  achieve  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

Let  Britain  seize  this  magnificent  opportunity.  Let  us 
not  only  fight  for  our  rights  but  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Let  us  declare  ourselves  boldly  and  other  nations  will  rush 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit.  There  need  be  no  doubt 
whatever  on  this  score.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  speak  the 
word. 

Let  us  act  in  concert  with  our  splendid  Allies.  Let  them 
share  the  glory  of  bringing  these  ideas  to  actual  fruition, 
and  so  usher  in  an  era  of  assured  and  universal  peace.  With 
this  objective  in  view,  will  not  Britain's  sons  go  forth  girded 
unto  victory?  The  opportunity  is  Britain's.   Let  her  take  it. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
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discuss  peace.  But  now  is  the  best  time.  When  war  is  over, 
when  the  gruesome  sights  of  the  battlefield  are  forgotten, 
when  everyone  is  full  of  solicitude  for  the  saving  of  the 
wreckage,  when  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  horrors,  when  we 
have  talked  war  until  the  subject  has  become  nauseous  and 
threadbare,  then  we  are  told,  "we  have  peace;  we  won't 
waste  time  talking  about  the  next  war,  but  to  work  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  last." 

No,  when  we  have  war  with  us,  with  its  daily  witness  of 
trouble,  then  is  the  time  we  can  more  easily  appreciate  or  see 
in  its  right  perspective  the  value  of  peace.  Then  it  is  we 
should  make  our  arrangements  for  permanent  peace,  and  if 
they  are  not  made  then,  they  probably  never  will  be.  The 
time  to  attack  a  disease  is  when  we  have  it.  When  the 
epidemic  is  past  and  the  traces  are  cleared  away,  what  reck 
we  of  remedies.  They  should  be,  and  are,  invented  while 
the  danger  is  with  us  and  should  be  applied  to  both  remove 
and  prevent. 

So  now  is  the  time,  and  we  shall  show  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  how,  by  following  out  the  proposed  scheme,  war 
would  become  unnecessary,  how  it  can  be  definitely  avoided, 
and  how  the  present  war  can  be  gloriously  and  quickly  won 
by  an  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  we  are  about 
to  describe. 
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Chapter  II. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  WAR. 

All  nations  are  more  or  less  interdependent.  This  is  a 
fact  which  nowadays  is  understood,  though  when  it  comes 
to  turning  the  theory  into  practice,  we  sometimes  act  as 
though  it  were  not  so. 

As  we  have  discovered  by  painful  experience,  even  a 
small  or  distant  war  soon  causes  dislocation  and  consequent 
expense  in  many  different  countries.  When  war  breaks  out 
close  at  home  it  results  in  incalculable  and  irreparable  loss, 
and  anything  like  a  big  war  causes  trouble  and  devastation 
throughout  the  entire  world,  engulfing  in  its  course  many 
nations  which  are  not  directly  implicated.  This  being  so,  it 
follows  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  nation  not  merely  to 
avoid,  but  actually  to  prohibit  war. 

Every  nation  must  naturally  defend  its  integrity  to  the 
utmost,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  this  can  be  done  in  every 
instance  without  force.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  greater  the 
force  the  better.  That  the  prohibition  of  war  is  nevertheless 
possible,  we  hope  to  establish  conclusively. 

Nearly  every  individual  family  sees  very  clearly  the  harm 
war  does,  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  in  one  country  but  in 
all  countries.  If  any  such  family  had  to  decide  whether, 
because  certain  disagreements  had  arisen,  they  considered  it 
necessary,  for  themselves  alone,  to  give  up  or  jeopardise 
their  business,  to  spend  their  savings  in  murderous  imple- 
ments, and  forthwith  to  set  out,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
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killing  and  destroying-  the  peace  and  happiness  of  exactly 
such  another  home  in  a  neighbouring  State,  what  would  they 
answer? 

If  the  question  were  limited  in  this  way,  both  families 
would  indignantly  repudiate  the  suggestion  of  such  a  blood- 
thirsty and  degenerate  intention,  and  would  answer  no.  If 
you  then  take  each  family  separately,  throughout  all  nations, 
in  this  way,  and  in  each  case  get  no  for  an  answer,  is  it  not 
plain  that  the  general  desire  is  not  for  war  but  peace? 

We  except,  of  course,  any  family  having  pecuniary  or 
other  interest  in  the  Army  or  Navy  services,  though  these  in 
many  cases  might  be  in  cordial  agreement. 

The  different  individuals  of  a  nation  are  interested  in  a 
variety  of  pursuits.  We  have  the  commercial  man,  who 
fills  so  important  a  place  in  national  economy.  His  activities 
are  divided  into  innumerable  heads.  We  have  many  kinds 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  we  have  a  large  class 
who  minister  in  some  way  or  another  to  these,  such  as  in 
the  service  of  transport  and  agency.  Then  we  have  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  great  intellects  of  the  nation. 
These  in  turn  are  indissolubly  connected  with  commerce.  In 
fact,  no  matter  what  department  we  investigate  we  find  the 
chain  of  dependence  linking  the  whole  into  a  complete  system. 

Now,  all  these  require  peace  for  their  subsistence  and 
development.  Even  a  hint  of  war  is  frequently  enough  to 
entirely  dislocate  the  complicated  machine  of  civilisation. 
The  merchant  who  has  been  shipping  to  a  foreign  country 
finds  himself  suddenly  without  orders,  and  cash  that  may  be 
owing  to  him  is  no  longer  obtainable.  The  manufacturer  is 
unable  to  obtain  his  raw  material  or  has  to  pay  so  advanced 
a  price  that  all  his  calculations  require  overhauling  afresh. 
The  artist  and  the  professional  man  find  the  demand  for 
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their  services  suddenly  shrink  and  almost  every  class  of  the 
community  is  injuriously  affected. 

With  these  things  so  obvious,  must  we  not  wonder  at 
the  monumental  folly  of  Germany  in  nursing  the  idea  of  war 
SO  persistently,  and  finally  in  thrusting  upon  Europe  so 
terrific  and  disastrous  a  conflict. 

Side  by  side  with  these  warlike  developments  Germany 
has  taken  a  great  part  in  the  increase  of  civilisation  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  Although  she  has  had  a  tendency 
towards  the  material  side  of  thought,  she  has  done  much  to 
uplift  her  people,  and  now  by  this  piece  of  stupendous  idiocy, 
this  exhibition  of  callous  and  incalculable  selfishness,  she  has 
wrecked  her  chances  for  the  time  being  and  demolished  the 
results  of  patient  effort. 

Lei  us  beware,  therefore,  of  being  in  the  future  tinctured 
with  these  self-deceptions,  lest  it  lead  us  into  similar  errors. 
We  must  realise  that  though  we  are  bound  to  defend  our- 
selves when  attacked,  war  brings  us  no  national  profit. 
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Chapter  III. 
THE  REMEDY. 

Why  not  then  put  away  all  these  illusions  and  let  us  say 
definitely  that,  whether  nations  have  disputes  or  not,  we 
will  not  have  any  more  fighting.  To  secure  unanimity  of 
agreement  let  us  simply  prohibit  war  by  agreed  international 
law.  It  is  not  that  any  subject  declines  to  fight  for  his 
country.  Quite  the  contrary  will  presently  be  seen.  But  he 
says,  "  Let  us  agree  not  to  fight,"  as  this  is  a  brutal,  unjust 
and  thoroughly  clumsy  way  of  settling  any  dispute  whatever. 
This  agreement  would  no  doubt  require  certain  force  in  the 
background  and  this  we  deal  with  fully  later  on. 

But  if  such  an  agreement  is  to  be  made,  to  be  practicable 
and  not  merely  a  Utopian  dream,  on  what  lines  should  it  be? 

We  can  settle  this  point  by  an  appeal  to  ordinary  common 
sense.  Instead  of  nations,  instead  of  large  communities,  let 
us  take,  say,  a  dozen  men  in  a  room,  and  what  would  happen 
when  a  quarrel  breaks  out  between  two  of  the  dozen,  or  an 
assault  on  the  part  of  one  against  another.  Years  ago  we 
might  have  egged  on  the  disputants  and  taken  delight  in 
their  blood  being  shed  to  give  each  other  satisfaction. 

Other  times  other  manners.  Now,  we  would  say  it  is 
vulgar  to  fight  and  would  part  the  combatants.  If  they 
resisted,  what  would  two  be  against  ten?  By  the  apposition 
of  superior,  combined  force,  we  would  prevent  them  fighting, 
and  that  without  probably  requiring  to  harm  either  party. 
This  would  be  in  the  last  resort,  but  moral  suasion  alone 
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would,  and  generally  does,  stop  any  attempt  at  so  breaking 
the  peace. 

Now  why  not  apply  this  system  to  the  countries  of  the 
world.  It  may  seem  a  big  job,  but  it  is  really  quite  simple, 
and  if  broached  by  the  proper  parties  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
enthusiasm  could  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

What  we  are  really  aiming  at  is  the  substitution  of 
Police  principles  in  the  place  of  warlike  principles.  War  is 
cruel,  destructive,  and  aims  at  smashing  the  enemy.  The 
Police  on  the  other  hand  wish  simply  to  keep  order  and  pre- 
vent fighting  with  the  use  of  as  little  force  and  as  much  good 
temper  as  possible.  If  two  men  start  fighting  in  the  street, 
the  police  see  that  this  is  stopped  and  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  people  are  not  allowed  to  settle  their  disputes  in  this 
way.    This  is  the  idea  in  a  nutshell. 

It  should  be  noted  that  civilly,  fighting  is  not  permitted 
for  any  reason  whatever.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the 
dispute  is  or  whether  either  party  has  legitimate  cause  of 
offence.  However  that  may  be,  fighting  is  not  allowed 
because  we  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  against  public 
policy. 

So  should  it  be  with  nations.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  wasted 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  without  discovering  this  simple 
expedient.  Time  after  time  have  shackles  been  placed  upon 
the  wheels  of  progress  by  our  senseless  and  mutual  butchery. 
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Chapter  IV. 


THE  SCHEME  OF  PROHIBITION. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  scheme  by  which  fighting  is  to  be, 
if  not  absolutely  abolished,  at  any  rate  brought  down  to  a 
minimum  hitherto  unattained.  In  delineating  this  scheme 
we  do  not  start  with  the  present  war,  but  it  will  be  seen, 
when  the  plan  is  fully  presented,  that  it  is  capable  of  dealing 
adequately  with  this  and  any  other  case. 

An  International  agreement  should  be  made  between  all 
or  most  nations,  that  no  nation  shall  have  the  right  for  its 
own  purposes  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  to  use  any 
armed  force  against  another  nation  upon  any  pretext  what= 
soever. 

This  is  the  first  plank  in  the  programme.  If  some  of  the 
leading  nations  agree  to  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  most 
nations  would  fall  into  line.  If  most  nations  agree  the 
remainder  must  do  so,  whether  they  desire  to  or  not.  No 
nation  must  be  again  allowed  wantonly  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

This  is  not  intended  merely  to  embrace  European 
Nations,  but  also  American  and  Asiatic.  The  position  of 
Asiatic  Nations  in  the  future  will  probably  become  of  prime 
importance,  and  their  adhesion  to  this  scheme  of  world  peace 
would  exercise  an  enormous  influence  in  their  future  develop- 
ment. We  have  now  before  us  some  of  the  results  of 
continual  and  competitive  armaments  in  Europe.  Let  us 
guard  against  the  growth  of  similar  evils  in  that  gigantic 
and  populous  Asia,  which  may  yet  arise  in  its  might,  and 
influence  for  good  or  evil  the  entire  world. 
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It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  this 
scheme  that  the  Asiatic  nations  should  be  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Once  this  new  doctrine  of  not  fighting,  whatever  the 
cause  of  dispute  may  be,  was  incorporated  as  part  of  Inter- 
national Law,  mere  moral  pressure  would  usually  be  sufficient 
to  hold  in  check  any  particular  nation  whose  rulers  or 
administrators  desired  to  become  belligerent. 

A  unanimous  ultimatum  from  a  combined  body  of  the 
rowers,  to  be  called  the  International  Council  of  the  Nations, 
would  quickly  convince  any  nation  that  it  could  not  with 
impunity  defy  the  world.  In  the  last  resort  the  council  would 
be  prepared  to  support  the  ultimatum  by  force  of  arms. 

Here  we  have  fighting,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  be  many 
against  one  and  would  not  necessarily  imply  bloodshed.  It 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  fighting  and  conducted  on 
different  principles.  It  would  be  like  the  Police  system, 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order,  and  like  the  police, 
any  force  used  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  the  minimum 
of  harm. 

In  the  event  of  any  nation  using  an  armed  force  and  tres- 
passing upon  the  territory  of  another  nation,  the  latter  should 
not,  on  account  of  such  trespass,  be  entitled  to  reply  by  the 
use  of  armed  force,  except  in  a  purely  defensive  manner  and  to 
prevent  further  encroachments.  Such  defensive  force  should 
exert  as  great  leniency  and  restraint  as  possible,  should  not 
shoot  spies,  should  not  in  any  way  actually  attack  the 
opposing  force.  They  should  act  more  as  a  friendly,  but 
containing  force,  and  let  the  whole  responsibility  rest  with 
the  nation  committing  the  trespass. 

The  defending  nation's  appeal  would  be  to  the  Inter- 
national Council.  Two  wrongs  would  not  make  a  right, 
therefore  reprisals  should  be  forbidden.    The  attacked  nation 
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would  have  the  world  at  its  back  and  matters  would  soon  be 
adjusted.  If  the  attacking  nation  pleaded  provocation  that 
plea  would  be  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place.  In  the  mean- 
time it  would  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  Council  of  the  Nations  would  summon  the  offending 
nation  to  retire  to  its  own  territory,  no  matter  what  the 
dispute  might  be,  and  no  enquiry  into  such  dispute,  if  any, 
should  be  held  until  the  attacking  nation  had  obeyed  the 
summons  and  retired  to  its  own  frontiers.  If  this  were  done, 
the  disputing  nations  would  be  left  to  come  to  such  agree- 
ment as  they  could,  or  if  this  were  impossible  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Nations,  whose 
decision  should  be  final. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nations,  more  will  be  said  in  due  course. 

If,  however,  the  attacking  nation  refused  (a  very  unlikely 
thing)  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Council,  it  should  be  compe- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  arrange  with  all  or  some 
of  the  nearer  nations  to  send  a  force  to  compel  the  offending 
nation  to  retire. 

This  force  should  have  as  a  primary  principle,  not  fight- 
ing, but  the  avoidance  of  fighting.  It  should  be  over- 
whelming, so  as  to  convince  the  offending  nation  of  the 
futility  of  resistance.  It  should  surround  and  blockade 
rather  than  actually  attack.  It  should  only  drive  the  nation 
back  to  its  own  borders  and  not  beyond.  It  should  not 
occupy  any  part  of  the  offending  nation's  territory.  To  do  so 
would  be  reviving  the  old  idea  of  warfare  and  would  make 
bad  blood.  This  international  force  would  represent  the  idea 
of  defence  only  and  would  practice  what  it  preached. 

The  offending  nation,  once  driven  back  or  induced  to 
return  to  its  own  frontiers,  should  be  required  to  pay  as  a 
penalty  for  breaking  the  non-fighting  rule,  an  indemnity 
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proportionate  to  the  expense  caused,  or  as  might  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Council  of  the  Nations. 

It  may  be  asked  how  this  indemnity  could  be  obtained 
in  case  of  refusal  to  pay.  The  Council's  forces  should 
continue  to  blockade  the  country,  not  permitting  imports  of 
any  description  and  not  permitting  any  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  States  until  the  conditions  were  complied  with. 
The  offending  nation  would  thus,  alone  among  the  nations, 
be  denied  the  advantages  of  external  trade. 

Although  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics,  this  would 
re-act  on  other  countries,  in  their  case  the  loss  would  be  split 
up  and  small,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  offending  nation,  it 
would  be  large  and  concentrated.  It  would  thus  constitute 
a  harmless,  but  both  cogent  and  powerful  argument  to  bring 
it  to  its  senses. 

Even  in  the  civil  life  of  a  nation,  when  we  immure  an 
offender  in  durance  vile,  it  causes  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  other  citizens  in  general,  but,  as  in  the  above  case,  the 
offender  receives  the  concentrated  disadvantages. 

In  fixing  the  indemnity  and  in  arranging  the  duration 
and  method  of  payment,  as  little  dislocation  as  possible 
should  be  caused.  Justice  in  these  days  must  be  tempered 
with  mercy,  and  if  we  want  peace  and  progress  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  real  good  of  the  offenders,  rather  than  simply 
deal  out  harsh  and  retributive  justice. 

The  expense  of  these  proceedings,  less  a  proportion  of 
the  indemnity,  if  any,  should  be  contributed  to  pro  rata  by 
all  contracting  nations. 

If  two  or  more  nations  should  offend  by  becoming  illegal 
belligerents  at  the  same  time,  the  Council  of  the  Nations 
should  not  remain  neutral,  but  should  use  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  already  described  with  the  object  of  parting  the 
combatants.    It  should  impose  upon  each  offending  nation 


the  conditions  previously  laid  down.  In  such  case,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  voluntary  adhesion  of 
one  or  more  of  the  combatants.  This  would  render  the 
necessary  action  of  the  Council  easier,  and  so  enable  it  to 
enforce  International  Law. 

This  method  would  really  apply  to  the  case  of  the  present 
gigantic  war.  If  the  International  Agreement  were  made, 
and  some,  if  not  all  of  the  present  combatants  agreed  thereto, 
these  latter  would  receive  the  united  support  of  the  whole 
world.  The  moral  pressure  of  such  support,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  physical  force  in  the  background,  would  impinge  with 
great  weight  upon  the  nation  or  nations  wishing  to  continue 
fighting. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  world  combination  would  not 
really  take  sides  in  actual  disputes.  The  present  neutral 
powers  need  have  no  hestitation  in  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
this  scheme,  whatever  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
participants  may  be. 

They  would  be  simply  standing  for  no  further  fighting, 
no  further  bloodshed,  no  further  loss  of  the  hardly-acquired 
treasure  of  any  country,  no  further  trade  dislocation,  no 
further  legacies  of  national  revenge,  no  further  interference 
with  peaceful  progress. 

Is  this  not  a  goal  towards  which  every  nation  should 
strive?  Does  the  nation  exist  which  cannot  see  the  sim- 
plicity and  real  practicability  of  the  idea?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  to  carry  it  into  effect  will  be  an  instant  benefit  to  each 
and  every  nation?  If  a  nation  wants  glory,  this  clears  the 
way  more  effectively  than  the  most  victorious  campaign. 
The  more  a  nation  progresses  the  more  its  neighbours  are 
benefited. 

So  let  us  not  envy,  but  rather  emulate,  each  other's 
progress. 
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Chapter  V. 


ARMAMENTS. 

In  carrying  out  this  scheme  it  is  not  necessarily  proposed 
to  interfere  with  the  status  quo  of  any  nation's  armaments  or 
fortifications,  though  it  might  be  convenient  to  do  so  to  some 
extent.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  not  fanciful  and  does  not  involve  indiscriminate 
and  perplexing  changes. 

It  brings  about  no  chaotic  confusion,  no  paralyzing 
displacement  of  labour,  no  sudden  scrapping  of  machinery, 
no  violent  financial  changes,  no  anarchic  destruction  of 
society,  no  knocking  down  to  build  up. 

It  simply  changes  the  root  idea  by  the  supply  of  a  new 
principle.  It  replaces  the  seed  of  warfare  by  the  seed  of 
peace,  and  opens  up  a  new  channel  to  human  energies.  In 
avenues,  many  and  various,  these  energies  will  seek 
gradually  and  painlessly  to  build  up  a  new  and  glorious  body 
corporate,  a  new  and  grand  federation  of  nations,  a  world 
of  peace. 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  as  a  necessity,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  interfere  with  the  present  armies  and  navies,  it 
is  desired  radically  to  alter  their  function.  In  future  they 
are  to  be  International  Police  and  to  have  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing order,  each  nation  being  pledged  to  support  the  common 
order. 

It  would  be  useful,  either  now  or  later,  to  determine 
that  each  nation  should  have  the  right  only  to  keep  such  a 
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number  of  armed  men  as  would  constitute  an  agreed  percen- 
tage of  its  population.  Or  it  might  be  arranged  that  each 
nation  should  not  exceed  its  present  force,  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  diminish,  in  an  agreed  time,  to  such  a  minimum  ;is 
would  be  required  for  international  police  purposes  only. 

In  fixing  the  percentage  of  each  nation,  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  locality,  coast  line,  extent  of  country, 
exports,  imports,  and  all  such  points,  but  when  determined, 
such  nation  shall  agree  to  be  bound  by  such  limitation.  The 
allocations  for  navies  to  be  determined  on  similar  principles, 
and  fortifications  would  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner. 

As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  not  suggested 
that  we  have  maintained  too  great  an  army.  In  fact,  we 
have  really  been  much  wiser  than  some  other  nations  in  this 
respect.  Even  our  navy  would  not  have  reached  its  present 
dimensions  had  it  not  been  for  the  menace  of  other  Powers. 
This  menace  would  be  removed  by  our  scheme,  and  no 
increase  at  any  rate  would  be  necessary. 

When  armies  and  navies  are  reduced  to  police  strength, 
both  services,  officers  and  men,  should  be  much  better  paid, 
so  as  to  render  this  important  employment  more  attractive. 
All  men  employed  should  be  able  to  marry  on  their  pay  if 
desired. 

All  armies  and  navies  should  be  armed  with  the  same  or 
similar  equipments,  allowance  being  made  for  climatic  and 
other  necessary  differences.  The  heaviest,  most  expensive 
and  most  destructive  arms  or  weapons  should  be  forthwith 
discontinued. 

All  weapons  and  supplies  required  by  the  services  should, 
either  now  or  later,  be  the  monopoly  of  the  state  in  each  of 
the  contracting  countries,  and  not  the  subject  of  private 
profit. 

No  new  invention  of  a  warlike  nature  should  be 
encouraged,  permitted,  or  made  use  of,  except  such  as  would 
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achieve  the  object  aimed  at  with  less  harm  to  and  Jess 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  All  details  of  armaments 
should  be  public  in  each  country,  and  no  secrecy  in  respect 
to  such  matters  should  be  permitted. 

The  Council  of  the  Nations  to  have  the  right  and  duty 
of  proceeding  against  any  infringements  of  these  rules  by 
prohibition  and  subsequent  action  if  required. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  scheme  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase 
armaments.  There  would  be  no  premium  to  the  inventor  of 
a  new  and  more  terrible  death-dealing  instrument.  If,  how- 
ever, inventive  brains  tried  to  discover  less  harmful 
methods  they  would  undoubtedly  do  so. 

But  apart  from  this,  as  the  beauty  of  the  scheme  made 
itself  felt  in  practice,  expensive  armaments  would  cease  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable. 

At  one  time  every  private  person  used  to  carry  arms  of 
some  kind,  but.  with  the  perfecting  of  our  police  system,  and 
the  discountenancing  of  personal  fighting  the  necessity  has 
disappeared.  Gone,  therefore,  are  our  weapons,  and  we  call 
a  man  a  crank  who  carries  a  firearm  or  knuckle-duster.  So 
may  it  be  with  nations.  They  only  want  the  impulsion  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  results  ensue  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

Speaking  nationally  it  may  come  about  in  this  way  :  Let 
us  suppose  the  international  agreement  has  been  made  some- 
what upon  the  lines  indicated,  and  that  it  has  become,  not 
only  a  fact  but  almost  a  commonplace.  So  rapidly  with  the 
present  possibilities  of  human  intercourse  can  things  move 
nowadays,  that  but  a  year  or  two  would  suffice  to  make  us 
wonder  why  such  a  simple  expedient  had  not  always  existed. 

What  more  natural  in  arranging  the  country's  estimates 
for  the  year  to  argue  thus  : — 
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"  We  don't  really  need  to  spend  so  much  over  the  army 
"  or  navy  this  year.  We  are  adequately  protected  by 
"  International  Law  and  the  backing  of  the  whole  or 
"  greater  part  of  the  world.  We  have  already  more  than 
"  our  legal  minimum.  With  the  excellent  guarantees 
"  furnished  by  the  International  Council,  why  not  reduce 
"  the  army  or  navy  estimate  by  so  much,  if  only  a  million 
"  or  two?  We  can  allocate  this  to  any  new  improvement 
"  which  may  be  in  hand,  and  so  lighten  the  growing  burden 
"  of  taxation." 

This  would  not  cause  loss  of  work  as  the  same  money 
would  be  spent,  and  the  same  aggregate  labour  employed. 
The  dislocation  would  be  trifling,  and  would  make  for 
national  improvement.  Is  it  not  likely  that,  with  all  the 
ideas  of  modern  times,  nations  would  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  attempts  to  follow  this  excellent  example? 

In  this  way,  both  by  natural  inclination  and  by  definite 
arrangement,  armaments  would  gradually  diminish  until  such 
a  minimum  was  reached  as  experience  would  show  to  be 
necessary. 
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Chapter  VI. 


THE  YELLOW  PERIL. 

Before  we  come  to  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of 
the  Nations  it  will  be  well  to  go  back  and  review  the  probable 
effect  of  the  scheme,  as  already  outlined,  upon  Asia.  The 
great  Chinese  Nation  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  typical,  and 
as  one  of  the  factors  to  be  specially  taken  into  account. 

China,  possessing  a  population  of  400  millions,  or  over 
five  times  as  many  as  Germany,  is  at  present  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  past  ages.  China  is  finding  her  feet.  This 
great  country  is  rapidly  assimilating  the  ideas  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  among  other  things  is  continually  increasing 
her  modern  armaments. 

China  is  a  country  of  great  natural  resources,  with 
potentialities  of  no  mean  order.  The  Chinese  are  clever,  and, 
once  freed  from  some  deep-rooted  superstitions,  are  verv 
adaptable.  They  possess  abundant  energy  and  quickly 
acquire  skill  and  knowledge.  They  have  also  ambition,  and 
are  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to  take  some  prominent  part 
in  the  Councils  of  the  world. 

Just  imagine  the  effect  on  the  Chinese  of  a  few  genera- 
tions of  education  and  training.  We  may  soon  see  their  vast 
population  playing  a  part  little  suspected  by  our  forefathers, 
and  often  little  dreamt  of  by  ourselves. 

What  if  this  gigantic  self-contained  nation  should  be 
armed  to  the  teeth,  drilled  in  modern  methods  and  greedy  of 
power  and  conquest.    What  homogeneity  could  this  nation 
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not  present,  what  terrible  force  could  she  not  exert  upon  a 
divided  world. 

We  have  talked  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  a  peril,  if  such  force  should  be  organized  for  the  lust  of 
dominion,  so  as  to  bring  about  another  and  more  world-wide 
Armageddon. 

Yet  what  is  to  prevent  these  things  happening,  except 
to  give  a  new  direction  to  China's  powers,  so  that,  instead 
of  expanding  into  a  colossus  of  warlike  power,  she  may  be 
a  giant  of  peace,  and  a  benefit  to  all  nations.  Practically  the 
only  way  to  give  this  new  direction,  to  give  guarantees  of 
future  peace,  is  to  adopt  some  scheme  upon  the  lines  already 
laid  down. 

If  China  were  one  of  the  nations  agreeing  to  this  scheme 
(and  we  think  she  would  have  to  be  so)  we  have  all  increase 
of  armaments  immediately  arrested.  China  is  guaranteed 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  and  needs  only  such  forces  as  will 
adequately  police  her  own  territories. 

In  the  case  of  China  possibly  her  present  armaments 
are  not  excessive,  but  she  would  be  saved  from  unnecessarily 
increasing  these,  from  breathless  competition,  from  pitiless 
expenditure  and  from  the  prospect,  after  years  of  peace,  of 
losing  all  in  some  gigantic  war. 

China  would  not  need  to  develop  along  the  line  of  arma- 
ments, but  along  the  line  of  peace,  and  progress  would  be 
proportionately  more  rapid. 

We  should  have  no  yellow  peril,  firstly,  because  all  the 
world  would  resist  encroachments ;  secondly,  because  the 
yellow  races  would  be  trained  towards  peaceful  ideas  as  being 
the  natural  thing.  They  would  realise  more  and  more  that 
their  prosperity  depended  upon  their  good  behaviour  and  their 
generous  treatment  of  other  nations,  equally  as  the  converse 
would  be  the  case. 
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China  would  then  be  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  peace  and 
add  her  quota  to  the  greatness  of  an  improving  world. 

What  applies  to  China  would  obviously  also  apply  in 
varying  degrees  to  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  indeed  to  all 
nations  throughout  the  world. 
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Chapter  VII. 
WAR  AND  MANHOOD. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  war  is  good  because  it 
keeps  a  nation  virile,  because  it  stimulates  the  manhood  of 
a  nation,  and  because  it  saves  a  nation  from  becoming  flabby, 
enervated  and  devoid  of  ambition. 

A  parallel  is  made  between  national  and  private  life  to 
show  that  just  as  adversity,  just  as  difficulty  serve  but  to 
encourage  and  develop  the  instinct  of  determination,  so  do 
war  and  its  attendant  hardships  bring  out  the  best  and  noblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  qualities  of  the  race. 

That  these  conclusions  are  untrue  and  only  reached  by 
an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  known  facts  is  our  contention. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  good  and  evil  are  every- 
where inextricably  entangled.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  our  way  through  this  puzzling  maze.  But,  just 
as  we  may  be  directed  in  a  maze  from  some  central  point,  and 
so  find  a  correct  issue,  so  have  we  here  a  guiding  hand  to  lead 
us  to  the  truth. 

Let  us  apply  the  principles  of  generosity  and  fairness 
which  are  so  associated  with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
let  us  accept  nothing  that  is  not  in  accord  with  honour  and 
justice  and  we  find  light  in  the  darkest  spots. 

First  of  all,  what  is  it  in  the  training  of  a  soldier  which 
is  supposed  to  give  him  that  cachet  of  superiority,  that  up- 
standing alert  bearing  which  sometimes  distinguishes  him 
from  the  mere  civilian? 

Is  it  because  he  has  been  trained  to  think  constantly  of 
causing  his  enemy  the  most  poignant  suffering?    Is  it  be- 
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cause  he  looks  forward  to  carry  grief  and  ruin  into  some  pre- 
viously peaceful  village?  Is  it  because  he  is  nursing  hatred 
and  revenge  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  someone  who  may 
at  the  moment  be  his  bosom  friend?  All  these  things  are 
involved  in  modern  armaments  and  military  usages. 

It  is  none  of  these  things,  as  by  the  unalterable  law  of 
nature,  these  things  would  only  produce  their  like  and  would 
be  represented  in  shapes  of  decrepit  ugliness. 

What  really  produces  the  effect  upon  the  soldier  is  the 
regular  practice  of  physical  training,  the  tuning  of  hand  and 
eye,  the  study  of  a  prompt  and  loyal  obedience,  the  contact 
with  great  minds,  the  habit  of  co-operation,  the  nursing  of 
patriotic  ideals  and  the  pursuit  of  unselfish  and  altruistic 
work. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  already  embodied  this  idea  in  their 
organisation,  and  have  sensibly  improved  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  thousands  of  boys.  All  honour  to  the 
originator  of  this  body  for  the  underlying  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness he  has  inspired. 

If  this  be  so,  then  is  it  not  possible  to  have  these  things 
without  war.  Cannot  we  cultivate  a  man's  manhood  or  a 
girl's  womanhood  without  mixing  these  excellent  virtues  up 
with  a  background  of  fighting  and  accursed  warfare.  Of 
course  we  can.    Nothing  is  easier,  if  we  really  want  to. 

When  we  came  in  contact  with  a  courteous  Policeman, 
when  we  see  the  fatherly  way  he  convoys  children  and  old 
people  across  the  busy  roads,  when  we  observe  his  good- 
humoured  bearing  in  the  case  of  minor  disputes,  or  his  fault- 
lessly brave  and  determined  mien  in  the  face  of  danger,  is  he 
not  equal  in  calibre  to  the  soldier? 

The  Policeman,  then,  is  the  fundamental  type  we  want 
for  international  work.  He  is  the  peace  man  rather  than 
essentially  the  fighting  man. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Everyone  must  realise  the  utility  of  a  thorough  physical 
training-.  In  fact,  it  is  so  important  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  liberty,  but  the  growing  youth  of  both  sexes 
requires  teaching.  This  principle  has  been  long  recognised 
and  should  be  applied  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind. 

At  present  we  in  Great  Britain  have  not  had  the  fever  of 
militarism  so  badly  as  Continental  nations,  but  we  have  made 
almost  as  bad  an  error.  We  have  to  some  extent  neglected 
the  physical  education,  and  though  in  later  years  it  has  been 
receiving  more  attention,  there  is  yet  much  to  do  to  improve 
the  general  physique  of  Britain's  sons  and  daughters. 

On  the  Continent  the  military  system  has  been  pushed  to 
an  extreme,  but  not  purely  with  a  view  to  the  really  healthy 
and  sound  development  of  the  human  frame. 

What  we  want  is  no  military,  or  rather  no  belligerent 
spirit  at  all,  but  only  such  defence  as  may  be  necessary  ac- 
cording to  the  projected  scheme.  Let  prompt  obedience, 
ability  to  conquer  difficulties,  the  habit  of  hard  work  and  in 
place  of  the  warlike  principle  let  the  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fulness be  inculcated  in  the  young  tyro. 

Let  him  be  fitted  to  sustain  his  part  in  subsequent  life, 
so  as  to  favour  a  thoroughly  healthy  body,  with  every  muscle 
properly  exercised,  and  you  will  have  no  need  to  fear  any 
loss  of  virility,  any  loss  of  mental  power,  any  decadence  of 
body  or  mind. 
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Let  the  loafer  in  the  streets  be  transformed  into  a  smart, 
erect,  clean,  obedient,  self-respecting  man,  a  unit  in  a  well- 
drilled  corps.  Let  this  be  done  by  some  regular  system  which 
does  not  interfere  with  his  making  a  livelihood,  and  keep 
clear  of  encouraging  mere  militarism. 

We  consider  the  question  of  national  physical  training 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  significance.  The  combining  of  a  healthy 
body  with  a  healthy  mind  must  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the 
race. 

Now  that  legislation  has  been  introduced  to  secure 
shopkeepers  a  half-holiday  per  week,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  devote  a  special  half-day  per  week  at  certain  ages  to 
physical  compulsory  training.  Would  not  this  improve  the 
work  of  the  other  days  and  conduce  to  an  increased  efficiency? 

It  would  also  tend  to  develop  sport  and  games,  which 
should  appeal  to  every  Englishman.  Our  attention  to  good, 
clean,  honest  sport  is  an  excellent  outlet  to  our  activity,  and 
has  done  much  to  make  Britain  one  of  the  most  renowned 
countries  in  history. 

The  very  rules  of  sport  are  closely  akin  to  that  Peace 
Scheme  we  are  now  engaged  in  promulgating.  A  little  study 
will  soon  lay  bare  the  obvious  analogy. 
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Chapter  IX. 
THE  MORAL  ASPECT. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  moral  aspect  of  the  scheme.  In 
essence  it  is  founded  on  the  precept  of  doing  good  to  all, 
even  to  our  enemies.  In  these  days  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  prove  by  reasoned  argument  that  even  from  the  material 
point  of  view  this  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  profitable. 

Look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  every  day  common 
sense.  So  far  our  principle,  broadly  speaking,  has  been  that 
if  a  person  or  nation  attacks  us  we  hit  back  as  hard  as  we 
can.  This  may  generate  a  certain  kind  of  respect,  but  also 
produces  a  desire  for  revenge.  An  opportune  moment 
arrives  and  the  revenge  is  duly  attempted.  Further  friction 
is  the  result  and  so  the  see-saw  business  goes  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  been  acting  in  this  manner 
from  time  immemorial,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we 
make  such  changes  in  policy  and  method  as  are  here  treated 
of. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that,  when  attacked,  a  nation  does 
not  return  blow  for  blow.  It  defends  itself,  if  need  be,  and 
that  strenuously,  as  we  should  do  if  a  burglar  entered  our 
house  and  attacked  us.  But  it  does  not  hit  back,  it  does  not 
seek  to  do  the  attacking  nation  that  which  the  latter  has  done 
tD  it.  It  does  not  attack  the  territory  of  its  enemy.  It  does 
not  ill-treat  persons  of  hostile  nationality. 

The  attacking  nation  may  have  devastated  one  of  our 
villages.    We  do  not  do  likewise  to  it.    We  carefully  refrain 
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from  so  doing  to  show  a  better  example.  We  undertake  no 
reprisals,  no  harshness.  We  simply  defend  ourselves  in  the 
least  harmful  manner  possible  and  invoke  the  superior  power 
to  restrain  her  from  attacking  us.  Here,  once  the  conflict 
is  ended,  there  will  be  no  bad  blood.  It  has  been  a  one-sided 
affair  and  the  minimum  of  damage  is  done. 

Contrast  this  with  what  has  happened  over  and  over 
again,  when  the  attack  of  one  nation  is  responded  to  by 
counter  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  other,  when  rivalries  and 
feuds  are  carried  on  and  interchanged  from  age  to  age. 
The  sword  is  then  but  seldom  in  the  scabbard  and  the  warlike 
spirit  is  continuously  fed  and  re-fed. 

Surely,  if  history  teaches  us  anything  it  teaches  us  that 
the  development  of  a  nation  arises  out  of  peace  and  not  out 
of  war.  The  latter  obviously  destroys  and  holds  back,  the 
former  encourages  and  renders  possible  the  most  amazing 
unfoldings. 

War  puts  back  the  clock  sometimes  for  centuries,  but 
peace  causes  nations  to  flourish,  arts  and  science  to  blossom 
and  love  and  philanthropy  to  fill  many  a  chink  and  crevice. 
The  hard  ground  turns  into  fruitful  soil  and  fruits  and  bloom 
delight  the  eye. 

If  nations  become  enervated  it  may  be  due  to  their 
becoming  more  self-indulgent,  more  steeped  in  vice,  more 
neglectful  of  the  very  virtues  these  words  are  written  to 
develop.  But  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  war — on  the  con- 
trary, war  is  and  often  has  been  simply  the  result  of  this — 
the  breaking  out  of  the  passions  into  the  worst  excesses.  It 
is  when  nations  forget  the  discipline  and  good  qualities  they 
have  learned,  and  only  keep  the  bad  ones  that  peace  is 
threatened. 

Let  us  therefore  change  our  environment  by  seeking 
peace  and  pursuing  it,  by  avoiding  warlike  details,  and  all 
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countries  unitedly  discouraging  armaments  and  national  sel- 
fishness, so  as  to  favour  the  better  qualities  of  human  nature 
and  bring  us  one  step  higher  in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 
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Chapter  X. 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

When  we  come  to  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nations,  we  are  faced  with  many  difficulties.  There  are 
many  ways  of  arranging-  the  Council  and  many  rules  and 
regulations  to  draft.  Let  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  suffice 
for  the  present  purpose. 

First  of  all  the  Council  must  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  each  contracting  nation.  Nations  should  send  such 
a  number  of  members  as  would  comport  with  their  relative 
size  or  importance. 

Inasmuch  as  this  International  Council  would  only  deal 
with  such  things  as  occurred  between  nations,  and  inasmuch 
as  that  which  occurs  between  nations  is  usually  associated 
with  commerce,  the  number  of  members  sent  by  each  nation 
would  be  according  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  each  con- 
tracting country. 

The  members  would  be  nominated  by  the  Government 
for  the  time  being  of  the  countries  concerned  and  should  not 
be  connected  with,  or  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  services.  Nominations  should,  if  possible,  be  ratified 
by  a  plebiscite  of  the  parliamentary  voters  of  the  country. 

Members  should  be  persons  of  undoubted  probity  and 
great  experience.  No  member  should  serve  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time.  No  member  should  serve  again  until  a  lapse 
of  two  years. 

These  measures  would  prevent  the  Council  from  getting 
into  one  set  of  hands  and  would  keep  it  constantly  representa- 
tive of  the  various  populations. 
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The  Council  should  meet  in  different  countries  every  year. 
The  first  place  of  meeting  should  be  a  small  country  such  as 
Holland.  A  different  chairman  should  be  elected  by  the 
members  each  year.  The  Chairman  should  frequently  be  a 
member  for  one  of  the  smaller  countries.  The  Chairman 
should,  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  have  a  casting 
vote.  No  member  should  vote  on  any  matter  concerning  his 
own  nation. 

Discussion  should  be  regulated  in  manner  similar  to 
parliamentary  practice,  but  voting  should  be  by  ballot.  The 
latter  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Each  member  should 
vote  purely  according  to  his  conscience  and  not  necessarily 
in  a  line  with  other  members,  if  any,  for  the  same  country. 
This  would  save  the  Council  from  becoming  a  party  machine 
or  an  assemblage  of  cliques.   There  would  be  no  whips. 

The  Council  should  elect  twelve  of  its  members  to  be  an 
executive.  The  executive  should  conduct  all  matters  in  which 
the  Council  should  act,  but  the  executive  should  only  act 
when  fully  authorised  to  do  so  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Council,  and  no  deviation  from  the  original  instructions 
should  be  made  until  ratified  by  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

The  International  Council  should  not  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  nation  except  with  regard  to  the  points 
already  enumerated  or  such  as  were  of  strictly  international 
import. 

These  are  some  suggestions  as  to  the  general  scheme 
of  the  Council,  but  their  acceptance  or  otherwise  makes  no 
difference  to  the  main  principles  of  our  proposals  respecting 
the  new  International  Law  of  non-fighting. 

Fighting  should  be  as  sternly  suppressed  internationally 
as  it  is  in  civil  life,  whatever  the  dispute  may  be. 
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Chapter  XI. 


THE  PRESENT  WAR. 

Having  sketched  out  the  idea,  we  would  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  chapter  show  how  to  settle  the  present  war  on 
the  basis  of  this  scheme. 

Let  the  Government  publish  details  of  the  scheme  which 
it  is  prepared  to  advocate.  Let  it  be  clearly  shown  that  by 
this  means  an  era  of  constant  peace  is  possible. 

Let  the  people  be  thoroughly  educated  by  those  who  lead 
in  the  principles  which  govern  the  idea.  Instil  into  them 
the  desire  to  reach  peace  by  the  shortest  possible  route  com- 
patible with  honour  and  in  the  most  fundamentally  PER= 
MANENT  manner. 

Let  our  skilled  economists  emphasize  and  expound  the 
material  gains  to  be  appropriated  by  such  a  plan.  Let  our 
preachers  penetrate  the  people  with  the  huge  moral  bene- 
ficence of  the  scheme,  and  with  the  practical  Christianity  of 
it. 

Show  the  commercial  man  how  he  will  benefit,  how  his 
business,  serving  the  needs  of  the  community,  will  be  allowed 
to  expand  freely,  how  the  absence  of  both  a  combative  spirit 
and  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  will  cause  uninterrupted  con- 
centration on  the  useful  things  of  life. 

Let  the  idea  that  wealth  can  only  be  created  by  con- 
structive, and  not  destructive  work,  and  the  best  wealth  by 
the  finest  quality  of  work,  be  the  theme  of  the  orator. 

Drill  the  people  thoroughly  in  the  understanding  of  these 
questions,  and  they  will  become  no  less  patriotic,  no  less 
ready,  if  required,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country, 
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but  enthusiastic  for  the  new  idea — the  idea  which  has  been 
partly  germinated  and  acted  upon  by  Britain  herself,  and 
which  is  now  bursting  to  come  forth  into  more  active  life. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  convince  our  Allies  of  the 
sound  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  We  should  want  their 
adhesion,  as  success  would  depend  upon  combination.  The 
same  arguments  that  apply  to  us  apply  to  them,  and  they 
would  be  equally  gainers  by  the  deal. 

Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  our  diplomatists  would 
have  here  an  agreeable  task.  The  prestige  of  Britain  is 
great,  she  has  so  many  enlightened  men  who  would  delight 
to  press  forward  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  we  believe  the 
state  of  receptivity  of  other  countries  is  such  that  success 
could  not  but  crown  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Given  thorough  conviction  and  faith  on  our  part  the  re- 
sult should  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  we  should  have 
our  Allies  with  us  heart  and  soul. 

As  to  the  United  States,  can  we  imagine  that  she  would 
hesitate  to  join  us  in  establishing  such  a  glorious  inter- 
national law?  The  keen  spirit  of  commerce  and  the  fine  vein 
of  freedom  which  characterize  that  country  would  cause 
Americans  to  perceive  instantly  the  advantages  accruing  to 
them  as  to  other  nations. 

Why,  the  United  States  only  a  few  days  ago  is  reported 
to  have  concluded  a  peace  commission  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  China. 

Yes,  we  think  America  would  be  with  us,  and  other 
countries  would  follow  in  her  train.  The  world  is  positively 
waiting,  even  gasping  for  some  such  scheme  of  automatic 
peace. 

The  neutral  countries  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  the 
world,  would  gain  enormously  by  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
ject.   Instead  of  keeping  their  armies  mobilized  for  frontier 
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protection  and  having  trade  at  a  standstill,  they  would  be 
able  to  stop  expense  and  return  to  their  legitimate  avocations. 

When  the  adhesion  of  our  Allies  and  a  backing  of  other 
influential  nations  had  been  secured,  let  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria be  invited  to  join  in  the  scheme  as  two  of  the  contract- 
ing nations.  Whatever  might  happen  thereafter,  the  popu- 
lations of  those  two  nations  could  not  but  benefit  by  their 
acceptance. 

The  alternative  would  be  a  continuance  of  struggle, 
poverty  and  misery,  which  under  the  scheme  would  be  prac- 
tically self-inflicted,  besides  being  perfectly  empty  and  use- 
less. With  the  world  against  them  in  the  event  of  refusal, 
it  is  a  moot  point  whether  these  two  nations  would  not  at 
once  come  to  terms  and  so  avoid  further  bloodshed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Allies  would  prefer  to  fight  it 
out  first  before  approaching  other  powers,  but  so  long  as  the 
Peace  Scheme  was  definitely  in  the  background  this  would 
be  but  a  matter  of  detail.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
method  already  described  is  infinitely  better,  more  certain, 
and  would  leave  a  nicer  feeling  behind. 

In  the  event,  a  most  desirable  one,  of  a  general  agree- 
ment, including  Germany  and  Austria,  each  belligerent  nation 
should  return  to  its  own  frontiers,  or  to  agreed  limits. 

The  rule  already  laid  down  on  this  head  might  have  to 
be  modified  in  the  present  instance,  owing  to  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  war,  and  especially  because  of  the  absence  of 
suitable  International  Law  at  its  inception.  The  question 
of  frontiers  would  have  to  be  carefully  investigated  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  necessary  re-determined. 

In  any  case,  there  should  be  no  further  fighting,  but  the 
Council  of  the  Nations  should  be  convened  (if  this  had  not 
already  been  done)  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  upon  any 
matters  remaining  in  dispute,  and  its  decision  should  be  final. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  moment  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  possible  terms  of  settlement.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  later,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
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Chapter  XII. 


BRITAIN'S  OFFER. 


In  approaching  the  nations  with  respect  to  this  scheme, 
Britain  should  undertake  herself  to  back  it  up,  if  need  be, 
with  an  army  of  three  million  men. 

Let  us  state  distinctly  we  do  not  think  it  would  really 
come  to  this,  as  we  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
scheme  itself,  but  so  far  as  additional  force  might  at  the 
worst  be  required,  Britain  should  step  into  the  breach  and 
make  herself  responsible  for  it. 

In  the  event  thereafter  of  Germany  and  Austria  refusing 
to  entertain  the  scheme,  or  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
new  International  Council,  or  the  general  ultimatums  which 
would  be  showered  upon  her,  we  should,  if  agreeable  to  the 
Council,  proceed  to  raise  an  army  of  such  size  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary,  so  as  to  furnish  adequate  assistance  to 
our  present  Allies. 

With  regard  to  the  raising  of  such  an  Army,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  could  be  done  voluntarily.  With  the  peace 
scheme  in  view,  with  the  prospect  of  no  unreasonable 
secrecy,  with  the  definite  certainty  of  all  surplus  troops  being 
disbanded  after  the  war,  it  is  likely  that  crowds  of  suitable 
men,  hitherto  apathetic,  would  rush  to  recruit. 

As  a  final  measure,  possibly  compulsory  service  might 
be  necessary,  with  those  out  of  work  to  be  the  first  eligible, 
but  the  splendid  prospect  of  the  scheme  and  the  aim  of  the 
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army  would  probably  obviate  this  necessity  and  would  un- 
doubtedly operate  most  effectively  upon  the  public  imagin- 
ation. 

It  is  such  ideas  which  have  spurred  nations  on  to  wonder- 
ful efforts,  and  no  idea  of  liberty  or  progress  has  ever  equalled 
in  its  grandeur  this  almost  universal  desire  for  world-wide 
peace. 

Our  being  willing  to  raise  this  large  force  would  show- 
not  only  Germany,  but  America  and  other  countries  that  our 
idea  was  not  an  empty  dream.  India  and  our  Colonies  have 
already  shown  their  love  of  the  Mother  Country  and  would 
co-operate  with  both  moral  and  material  support. 

We  would  be  prepared  to  put  our  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  make  the  scheme  a  practical  possibility.  We 
would  not  be  making  a  proposition  to  the  world  simply  to 
save  our  own  pockets,  or  minimise  our  own  trouble.  We 
would  be  supporting  our  plan  with  our  own  blood  and  trea- 
sure. 

Other  countries  coming  into  the  scheme  need  not 
necessarily  on  this  occasion  send  large  contingents  of  ships 
and  soldiers.  Nominal  contingents,  if  any  at  all,  would 
suffice,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  effect. 

Germany  would  thus  be  constrained  to  keep  to  her  own 
frontiers,  and,  if  necessary,  an  effective  world-wide  blockade 
would  have  to  be  kept  up  until  acquiescence  in  the  demands 
of  the  nations  was  obtained.  We  would  prophesy  that  this 
would  not  be  a  long  matter,  as  the  German  and  Austrian 
nations  could  not  be  blind  to  the  advantages  of  coming  to 
an  agreement. 

As  far  as  England  and  her  Allies  are  concerned,  there 
should  be  no  desire  to  treat  Germany  harshly,  or  otherwise 
than  with  the  greatest  justice.  We  should  not  attempt  to  do 
anything  inimical  to  her  real  welfare  or  to  cause  unnecessary 
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rancour.  We  have  all  made  mistakes,  and  we  should  be 
generous  and  friendly.  We  have  all  suffered  severely,  and 
Germany  herself  will  have  lost  much. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  Kaiser 
and  those  who  have  fostered  the  huge  military  and  piratical 
expansion  of  Germany  should  be  suitably  dealt  with.  Such 
dispositions  should  be  made  as  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  events  and  safeguard  the  new  arrangements  for  peace. 

Gallant  Belgium  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  the  part 
she  has  played  entitles  her  to  special  consideration,  but  the 
Council  of  the  Nations  might  be  trusted  to  secure  fair  treat- 
ment all  round. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  foregoing  does  not  assume  to  be  in  any  way  a 
complete  thrashing  out  of  the  subject,  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  precluding  a  more  lengthy  dissertation. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  points  upon  which  more 
information  might  be  desired.  The  details  of  the  scheme  can 
be  elaborated  indefinitely,  and  other  additions  may  be  suit- 
ably made,  without  any  derogation  to  the  principles  espoused. 

An  extension  of  these  principles  might  also  be  adapted 
to  deal  with  Civil  War,  Industrial  Strikes,  and  any  of  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  human  society. 

We  may  later  on  have  an  opportunity  for  showing  the 
further  development  of  these  details,  and  of  answering  any 
criticisms  that  may  be  made  upon  them.  But  once  the  main 
ideas  are  accepted  by  ourselves  and  other  nations,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  ready  and  capable  brains  for  the  filling  in  of 
any  lacunae,  and  the  transforming  of  the  scheme  into 
imperishable  law. 

In  conclusion  let  us  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  may  quickly  and  honourably  achieve  that  world-wide 
peace  we  all  so  earnestly  desire. 
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